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STUDENTS’ LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 
KE the undersigned and residents of the 
Territory of Utah, being desirous of associ- 
ating ourselves together ard forming a corpora- 
tion under and pursuant to the provisions of the 
Act of the Governor and Legislative Assembly 
of the Territory of Utah, entitled ‘‘An act com- 


piling and amending the laws relating to} 


private corporations, approved March 13th, 
1884, and the acts ammendatory thereof,” do 
hereby associate eurselves together and agree as 
follows: 

ARTICLE I. 

The name of this Corporation shall be ‘The 
Students’ Loan Association of Utah.” 

ARTICLE II, 

The Corporation herein provided for shall 

exist for a period of Fifty Years. 
; ARTICLE IIL, 

The object and pursuit of this corporation 
are and shall be loaning money for the purpose 
of aiding persons to attend school at the Brig- 
ham Young Academy and other places of learn- 
ing; and shall have power to negotiate loans, 
take securities, hold real estate, take mortgages 
upon real and personal property, and to do all 


things necessary to carry out the objects of this 
corporation. ‘ 
ARTICLE Iv. 


The principal place of business and the gen- 
eral office of this corporation shall be at Provo 
City, Utah County, Utah Territory. 

ARTICLE V. 


The amount of the capital stock of this cor- 
poration shall be Ten Thousand ($10,000) Dol- 
lars and shall be divided into Ten Thousand 
Shares of the par value of One Dollar each. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

The private property of the Stockholders of 
this corporation shall not be liable for corporate 
debts 

ARTICLE XV. 


It is further agreed by and between the 
Stockholders of the corporation that the whole 
of the dividends paid by this corporation to the 
stockholders, shallnot excel in the aggregate 
the amount of Capital Stock paid into the cor- 
poration, and that whenever the dividends paid 

by the corporation equal the amount of the 
| Capital Stock paid in. The Board of Directors 
Shall have no power under this agreement to de- 
| clare further dividends; but that the net earn- 
‘ings of-the corporation thereafter shall be 
_ passed to asurplus fund. 


EMEMBER, that far more valuable work 
can be done for the education of any 
| human being, and especially of a girl, by reason 
‘of her threefold nature, between the ages of 
seven and fourteen, than between fourteen and 
Inineteen. Let our girls remain girls till they 
have reached the estate of womanhood. Let 
their development be gradual and normal, not 
| fotcea and spasmodic, and we shall have no 
hot-house flowers to fade and die at the first 
touch of the ruder air of real life, but blossoms 
| that are the pledge of coming truth.—Sex and 
Education. 


| DY an oversight, G. H. Brimhall’s name was 
not attached to the article on ‘*Spelling” in 
last issue. The same practical teacher will con- 
tribute articles on l*ormal Studies and School 
Devices from time to time, abd we would ad- 
vise te.chers throughout the territory to take 
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advantage of Bro. Brimhall’s extended experi 
ence in the schoolhouse by studying his 
methods. 


UNEXPECTED HONORS. 


E have just seen an official communication, 
sent from Philadelphia, informing Prof. 
Cluff that he he had been elected a meinber of 
‘‘The American Society .for the Extension of 
University Teaching,” which has for its object 
‘promoting the work of University Extension.” 
This society proposes to establish a system of 
lectures by which those desirous of a college 
education and unable to attend college may be 
instructed in the various courses of higher learn- 
ing. A local society organized at Philadelphia 
undertook a course of systematic instruction at 
several pointsin November, 1890, with wonder- 
ful success. 
struction, comprising 250 lectures, were given, 
and the attendance reached over 50,000. 

The demand from a distance for similar 
courses was more than could be met, so the 
necesssity of a nutional association arose and 
resulted in the orgainzation of the present 
American Society. “There are more than 30 
members on the advisory committee, most of 
whom are presidents of Universities. Senator 
Stewart of Nevada is a member. These were 
honors unsought for as Prof. Cluff knew 
nothing of it till his certificate of election came. 
No doubt his friend Mr. Angell, Pres. of the 
University of Michigan, had something to do 
with it, Dee Normat extends its congratula- 
tions. 

T was rather poorly attended, and should have 

been better; more enthusiasm ought to be 
manifested in a move like the one to establish 
a commercial paper. We have reference to the 
meeting of the students of the south side last 
Thursday evening. In union is strength, and 
unless the students take hold with a vim and 
work together it must needs be that a paper 
cannot be published. The printing costs money 
and this must be procured by means of adver- 
tisements and subscriptions. An organization 
was effected as follows: J. M. Jeasen, (Aca- 
demic) managing editor; Herman Martin, (Com- 
mercial) business manager; W. E. Rydalch, 
(Normal) law; Leo Bird, (Commercial) book- 
keeping; Monte Roberts, (Claim et) phono- 
graphy and typewriting; Julia Farnsworth, 
(Academie) literature; G. ‘A. Iverson, (Normal) 
business topics; May Bell Thurman, (Normal) 
local matters; J. S. Monsley, (Normal) indust- 
rial science; Andy Stewart, (Commercial) sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


More than forty courses of in-| 
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1875, Ocropgr 161TH. 1891. 


Grand celebration in honor of the establish— 
ment of the Brigham Young Academy. Services 
to held in the meeting house, Proyo. President 
A. O. Smoot, presiding. 

The processisn ‘of students and faculty will 
leave the Academy at 10 o’clock a. m., headed © 


by the Opera House Silver Band, and will march 


up to the meeting house, 
the north gates. 

Walsors: and friends will all be assembled in 
the meeting house by 10 o’clock sharp. 

PROGRAM. 

Singing by Academy choir. 

Prayer. 

Musie by Opera House Orchestra. 

Discourse—‘‘Life and Labors of President 
Brigham Young,” Hon. Geo. Q. Cannon. 

Song—To the memory of Brigham Young. 

Address—Histor y of the B. Y. Academy, 
Dr. K. G. Maeser. 

Music by orchestra. 

Address by President A. O. Smoot. 

Song by members of Fourth Ward Glee 
Club. 

Speeches, sentiments, ete. ; from distingished 
visitors present. 

Singing by choir. 

Benediction. 

All friends of the Academy and education in 
general are invited to attend. 

AFTERNOON. 

At the close of the morning exercises a fruit 
festival will be served in the Academy building, 
tickets to which are 25 cents each. These an 
be obtained at the main entrance. 

EVENING. 

The regular Academy ball will be given in 
the evening, to which all receiving invitations 
will be icomeal 

The Union Pacitic and Denver & Rio Grande 
Ixailways kindly offer excursion rates for the 
occasion. 


entering the yard at 


f 


Commercial Meeting: 


The members of Bro, Keeler’s classes met in 
the Academic department last Wednesday after- 
noon to consider the advisability of publishing 
a paper to represent the Commercial department. 
Bro. Keeler presided and stated the object of 
the meeting. He thought the department could 
run a paper perhaps a third larger than Tia 
NorMaL, and issue semi-monthly, Bro, Cliff 
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stated that any move to advance the interests of 
the Academy would meet his hearty approval. 
When Tur Norma was established he had 
suggested that the Commerical college have an 
organ. [He was notso much in favor of the 
teacher runninga paper but. wanted the students 
to take hold of the matter. 

The Commercial department would grow 
and become very popular. It and the Normal 
departments would become the leading depart- 
ments. In conclussiou, the Prof. said he would 
render any assistance in his power should the 
paper be established. 

Herman Martin desired to have a paper, but 
objected to excluding the other departments. 

In explanation, Prof. Cluff stated that there 
would be no departments, as here, in the new 
building, but the studies would be laid out in 
courses, e.g. scientific, literary, mathematical, 
etc. Everything will resolve itself into the 
Commercial College and the Academy proper. 

Tar Norman was established for a purpose. 
It is to be the journal of instruction for young 
teachers; yet at the same time it will not refuse 
to publish anything of interest pertainmg to the 
Academy. Mr. Martin withdrew his objections, 
and upon his motion the meeting proceeded to 
the election of a cinvassing comnittee, as 
follows: Herman Martin, Monte Roberts and 
Andy Stewart. 

The‘paper was christened the B. Y. A. Busi- 
ness Journal. 


What is the Rule fee Plural Termina- 
tions in Grammar? 


{Handy Helps. ] 


ene though box in the plural is 
boxes.” 

The plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes. 

And remember, though fleece in the plural is 
fleeces, 

That the plural of goose isn’t gooses nor 
geeses. 

And remember, though house in the plural is 
houses, 

The plural of mouse should be wice, not 
mouses, 

- Mouse, it is true, in the plural i is mice, 

But, the plural of house should be houses, not 
hice; 

And foot, it is true, in the plural is fects 

But the plaral of rot should be roots, ‘and not | 
treet.” 


Tue Book-keepers: are progressing rapidly. 
A couple of reviews have been had, which, on | 
the whole, were satisfactory. 


REVIEWS. ; 
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Books of the Normal. Library. 


EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE, by Alex, Bain, ie 
L. D. This book is one of the “International 
Scientific Serfes.” He treats on psychological 
and logical matters, showing the order of the 
unfolding of the faculties, and what influence 
thot order should have in the arrangement of 
studies ; there is a series growing out of the de- 
pendence of the subjects themselves, which oc-. 
casionally becomes perplexed by disguises. 

“Methods of Teaching” and “The Mother 
Tongue” are both so well. treated that the 
reader becomes greatly fascinated. The subject 
of ‘‘ Moral Education” brings into prominence . 
those pvints where the teaching appears most - 
ready to go astray. ; 

The indirect method is best for moral ingtroc: 
tion, because pupils would much rather be in- 
structed in knowledge than be lectured to on 
virtue. 

The use of fables and examples is evidently 
meant to avoid direct lecturing, and to reach the 
mind by insinuation and circumvention. 

““Trothful ness isthe moral quality we trans- 


| gress when we tell a lie.” 


‘There is no external reward for it;it is pleas- 
ing to God, we gain a happy: conscience; it is 
the duty we owe to our neighbor.” 

Students studying psychology and logie will 
find it a great atd, and Prof, Cluff will be great-- 
ly delighted, I am sure, to find his students 
advancing a little faster in these branches. 


- Ix the Normal Library isa small work 
which proves to be a manual of interesting in- 
formation, which will certainly satisfy the curi- 
osity of most people. It is composed of odd 
questions such as the following: What animal 
has eight eyes? What nation burned themselves 
to death? How many commanders has our 
urmy had? When was the black bird white? 
What become of the Treaty Tree of Wm. Pen? 
When was the year without a summer which the 
old New England farmers formerly referred to 
as eighteen hundred and starved to death? 

Good and — answers are given to 
all questions. 

Students, try to answer these questions. If 
you. cannot, why, that is a sign you have not 
studied ‘‘Tlanpy Huxzps,” by Albert P. South- 
wick, A. M. 


. Wurre would the very stones cry outt—In a 
howling wilderness. 
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Lessons in Elementary Psychology. 
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[BY B. CLUFY, JR., B. M. D., B. 8.] 


No. I. 


How ro Strupy Psyononocy: It 
right on the start for us to consider the methods 
of studying our subject. Indeed, I think a 
teacher can spend with considerable profit to 
his pupils a few minutes at the beginning of 
every new subject in explaining the “best meth- 
ods of study, for much time is lost by every 
pupil at the commencement of a course in inef- 
fectual attemps to get at his studies systematic. 
ally. 

MrtHop or INwarp OBSERVATION, OR THE 
Sussscr Mernop: This is by far the most im- 
portant of all methods.. It consists in looking 
inward to the workings of one’s-‘own mind and 
in appealing to one’s own experiences for a sub 
stantiation of psychological, facts. Compayre 
in his Elements of Psychology says: ‘‘Of all 
the sciences, psychology is the one which is 
best adopted to be taught by the same method 
by which ic:was discovered,—by a perpetual 
return of man upon’ himself.” We 
others feel; we love, we hate 
The outward munifestations of others must be 
referred by us to ourselves for interpretation, 
and though we are sometimes mistaken, yet 
this subjective reference is our only guide. 

OBSERVATION OF OTHERS, OR THE OBJECT 
Metuop: Valuable material for the student of 
psychology can be found in a close observation 
of others. Though the student may not be 
able to penetrate into the consciousness of 
others, he may at least devise their thoughts by 
their outward signs and expressions. Hspeci- 
ally is it profitable to notice little children. 
How they play, and how they act. How their 
little minds develop from faculty to faculty, 
growing stronger as they grow older and are 
properly exercised. Yet all of these outward 
manifestations must be referred to our own 
mind for interpretation. 

Hisrorican Merion: 
learned from the study’ of history. 


is well 


feel as 


Profitable lessons are 
The great 


minds of the world show strong developments , 


of some special faculty. Newton, for instance. 
represents attention strongly developed. In 
Caesar and Napoleon, ambition is prominent; in 
Derecarter and Pascal, reason; in Sh 1akespeare 
and other great poets, imagination.. And it 
will readily be seen that a nation or a people 
emphasizes in its growth and development dif- 
ferent faculties at different periods in the same 


as others do. | 
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order and in the same way as does the individa- 
alas he advances from childhood to maturity. 
PuysioLtocicaL Mrruop: Physiology, es- 
pecially that part which treats of the nerves 
and brain, can aid us materially. In receat 
years much study has been put on the brain to 
localize its functions, and, too, not without 
good results. The connection is so close be- 
tween the brain and the mind that to a clear 
understanding of the latter the former must be 
understood, at least in part. 

Before closing this subject, I will call atten- 
tion to the fact that the study of psychology, 
like that of all other subjects, has a disciplin- 
ary as well as ause value. The mind is devel- 
oped by contemplating its own state and ex- 
periences, just as it is developed in the study of 
lgebra or philosophy, further, as a knowledge 
of our faculties will aid us in developing those 
faculties, we can well afford to contemplate 


and know ourselves, before passing to the 
knowledge of other things. 
REFERENCES: Baldwin’s, page 2, Diseram, 


Compayre’s p. 13. 
(Continued.) 


Natural Reading. 
(By Bell Thomas in The Teacher.) 


The following extract is from a letter headed 
“Unnatural Reading,” which appeared in the 
December issue of the ‘‘Popular Science Month- 
ly: 

“In your issue of November appears a letter, call- 
ing attention to the method of. teaching reading in 
our publie schools. 

“You say children are taught to read without spell- 
ing, recognizing each word by its appearance, and 
learning it as a detached fact. * * “yf rt 
“Permit me to thank you personally for having had 
the courage to bring this matter to the attention of 
your readers. 

“The present natural method of teaching children 
to read is indeed an absurdity, and it is difficult to 
understand the reason and authority upon whieh 
such a system has been adopted.” 

In the letter from which I have made the 
above extract, one of the patrons of our publie 
schools calls the attention of the parents to the 
unnatural reading of their children, and criti- 
cizes severely the ‘present natural method of 
teaching reading.” If by ‘natural’ reading 
the gentlemin moans the practice of teaching 
children to recogaize single words, an1 requir- 
ing them to learn these as detached facts, then 
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we heartily agree with him in calling it an ab- | process, the child does learn the form and pro- 


a practice that is not only making poor readers 
for our school rooms, but is fastening upon 
these learners a clog which will hinder them al- 
ways in their attempt to get thought froma 
printed page. : 

The old A.B C method has been relegated to 
the past; but let me ask how far in advance of 
this ‘-good old method” has that teacher gone 
who forces her pupils to learn single words in- 
stead of single letters? What has been nature’s 
method in teaching the little child to talk? Long 
before he could utter a word he talked through 
gestures in complete sentences, and those about 
him soon learned to interpret his wordless lar- 
guage.. During this time his organs of speech 
were maturing, and when he uttered his first 
articulate word, it also stood for a complete sen- 
His outstretched hands and the one 
word ‘‘ball” meant, ‘‘Give me the ball,” as 
fully as though he had uttered each sound and 
word. _ 

The sentence is the unit of expression; we 
cannot express a judgment. which is the sim- 
plest form of thought, without its taking that 
form. This is as true with the child learning 


to talk as with the adult in his mature thinking. | 


In these early years he is dependent upon the 
sense of hearing in getting thought from 
those about him, and very soon he learns to 
listen for the thought, unconscious of the words. 
The eye has made him familiar with objects, as 
yet it knows nothing of symbols, except, possi- 
bly, the pictures in his story book. 

In learning to read, the eye must be trained 
to a new habit, not to look at the printed word 
as an object made up of separate parts, but to 


see through this symbol the real thing for which | 


it stands; in a word the eye should be so trained 
that it may do for the child, as he looks at the 
printed page, just what the ear had done here- 
tofore. 

So long as we teach children isolated words, 
we make these words objects of perception, 
and as a result we have unnatural reading ac- 


companied by drawling tones, expressionless 


faces, and worse than all that, mental laziness, 
which is the dete notre of every thoughtful par- 
ent and enthusiastic teacher. Pupils in the ad- 
vanced grades ure constantly chided for their 
poor reading and inability to get thought from 
their histories, geographies or grammars. Some 
of these may, like Mr. Berthold’s daughter, 
have a conscientious, helpful teacher, who vain- 
ly thinks she will lift them over the hard places 
so ‘treads daily with the class and dictates to 
them the principal words.” Suppose, by this 


surdity, and are ready to arise a protest against | nunciation of these words, still, if he cannot 


look through these symbols upon mind pictures 
of real things, then the learning of these words 
merely will be time worse than wasted. 

This unnatural reading, and the willingness 
of the teacher and the pupil to be satisfied with 
mere word learning, is the direct outgrowth of 
word-teaching in the very beginning of the 
child’s school life. He is forced to learn to 

ead as soon as he enters school, whether ready 
for tle great change or not. Probably ninety 
per c:nt. of the little ones that enter school at 

five, or even six years of age, are not sufficient- 

ly matured to learn to read. But entering 

school means learning to read, write, and spell. 

are: ts and school boards are inexorable upon 

this ; oint; and teachers are ready to meet these 

demards, resort to various devices that will 

bring the d:-i ed results; their little pupils 

learn woids as readily as they have learned other 

objects, and by the end of the school year, they | 
can call at sight all the words in a prescribed 

book, while the getting of thought, the end 

and aim of all reading, is entirely lost sight of 

and under such conditions, the child carnot 

read intelligently even the simplest sentence. 

If the child should spend the first year of 
school life in the hands of teachers skilled in the 
art of se se training, learning to read would 
become es easy as learning to talk; and with 
this he would acquire a power to gain thought 
which would be an impetus to him in all his 
future work. 3 

(Continued. ) 


Basis of the Teachers’ Devotion. 
(Tate’s Philosophy.) 

In ord r that a teacher should be thoroughly 
devoted to his work, he should be duly sensible 
of its importance; he should believe that the 
future ch.racter of a country depends upon tke 
education of ics children; he should be fully 
aware that, in the soft and virgin soil of their 
souls, he may plant the shoots of: poison or sow 
the seeds of sweet-scented flowers or of life- 

iving fruit; he should realize the momentous 
thought that the little thoughtless prattling 


children by whom he is surrounded are to be- 


come the men of the approaching age. As a nec- 
essary consequence of all this he should care- 
fully look to the predilections of children; that 
a child who is amusing himself with drawing 


| triangles and circles may under proper training, 


hereafter become another LVascal; that little 
dirty urchin who is plucking flowers by the 
wayside may become the poet or the orator of 
his age; that thoughtful, feeble boy, who is 
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watching the offect of the eit as it lon and | Pamir Aoaony. ane prepare to sheen a 


puffs strom the tea-kettle, may become another 
Watt, destined to multiply the resourses of our 
national wealth:and power; that ruthless little 
savage, who is leading the mimic battles of the 
snow-storm may become (unless his evil ten- 
dencies we counteracted by education) another 
Napoleon, who may seize with a giant’s grasp 
the iron thunderbolt of death, and on the wreck 
of a people’s hopes and aS build himself 
up aterrible monument of guild and greatness. 
‘The work of the’ soul- devoted teacher should 
not cease with the schoolhouse; the predilec- 
tions and Spontaneous ebullitions of feeling in 
children in their moments of leisure and play 
should be carefully watched by him, in order 
that he he may encourage and aid the develop- 
ment of what may be eood or useful, and be 
able to suppress, or direct into a legitimate 
channel, what may be evil or dangerous. 


Questions in Pedagogy. 


1, Should children be required to learn by 
heart ? 

2. Of what benefit to the teacher is the study 
of Psychology 4 

3.. What do you think about the introduction 
of the Kindergarten methods in the primary 
grade ¢ 

4, [low can spelling best be taught in the 
intermediate grade ? 

5. What benefits would a knowledge of the 
laws of habit formation be to the practical 
teacher 4 

6. Define the words education, 
didactics, pedagogics. 

7. State the difference between an edmentor 
and a teacher. 

8. In which country aid by ween were 
normal schools first established ? 

9. What is meant by the ‘indirect method ” 
in instruction 4 

10.. What great educator wrote the follow- 
ing: ‘*We learn with great willingness from those 
we love ?” 


pedagogy, 


Davip Perxins Pace was born at Epping, 
New Hampshire, on the 4th of July, 1810. 
Ilis early life was passed as a farmer's 
with few chances tor mental improvement. 
Love of books was the master pussion of his 
foul, but the father was determined that David 
should succeed him in the management of the 
sarm, hence he deemed a college education un- 
necessary. When sixteen, the boy becume so 
ill that friends despaired of him, but he begged 
his father that (if ho recovered) he might go to 


boy: 
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teacher, This was an example of ‘‘the ruling 
passion strong in death” and the father could 
not refuse. lle recovered, and, after attending 
the academy some months, became a successful 
teacher. He prepared his subjects thoroughly; 
he studied his scholars, their moral natures, 
and whatever would enlarge his sphere of 
thought, intelligence and usefulness. 

His powers as an orator and debator were of 
a very high order. Soon he was appointed as- 
sociate principal of tle Newburyport H gh 
School, where he remained unti] December 1844, 
when he became principal of the New York 
State Normal School, laboring successfully till 
his death, June, 1848. 

Mr, Page was aman of industry, persever- 
ance, decision, energy, great executive ability, 
ready tact, and conscientious adherence to what 
he regarded as right. He left but one published 
work, ‘The Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 

Normals should study it carefully. The sub- 
jects are presented in aclear and attentive man- 
ner. Young teachers especially should pay 
ae attention to it. 


boone. 
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Visitors. 


F’. Weester, Ceder City;’J. A. Bagley, 
Idaho; J. 5. Blain, J. ¥. Allred, Spring City, 
emer Flake, Arizona; Mrs. Roso, Miss Bee 
Rose, Soda Springs; Joseph Nelson, Goshen; 
Mrs. Leo Halliday, Newton Moyes, Provo. 

Late in the twilight: He—‘I admit that 
your opinion has a very plausible appearance, 
but, between yon and me”—She—‘'There is 


by far too little difference!” He has not smiled 


yet. 


Normal Items, 


Mow many read the exchanges daily lying on 
table ¢ n 

No Polysophical last Frid ay evening. 
Rally.” 

The remaining part ‘of last week was a busy 
one, especially so with the faculty 

xX 

The Pedagogical Questions, as found in No, 8 

of Tm Norman, were discussed by the Post 


Graduates and Seniors last week. 


“The 


: x  & 
Archie Beyan (Post Graduate) has gone to 
take charge of the Levan school. We regret 
fo part with so worthy aclassmate, but no doubt 
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his labors in the field he has taken will bring 
him much pleasure. Success attend him. 
¥ 


Conference vacation thinned our ranks,” but 
the conference for many was principally of a 
dual nature, They spent the time at home. 

% 


*% Me 
Quite a number of visitors are on the record 
of late. We hope the Normals, at least, are 
wide awake, making theircalls as pleasant to 
them as possible. : 


Loox out for spelling reviews! 

Wno says the B. Y. A. is not ahead on news- 
papers? 

WHEN is the excursion to the mountains to 
take place? . 

Tue various departments were photographed 
last Thursday. 


AFTER the instument had been warranted, the 
teachers had their turn. . 


Tuer Academy is becoming quite profitable to 
the printing offices in this city. : 
_ Bro. Keever’s remarks to the young ladies 
Wednesday morning were excellent. 
Tur Latin teacher reports that he is well 
pleased with the progress of the class. 
Wer _ have three or four Normals on the 
editorial staffof the Lb. Y. A. Business Journal. 
Bro. ANDERSON spent his summer vacation in 
his office practicing and teaching type writing. 
AxsouT thirty-six students were present at the 
business meeting of the Commercials last Thurs- 
day. 
 G.. H. Briwaati has a decidedly original 
method of teaching arithmetic. Normals take 
notice. 


Ler us all unite to make Founder’s Day 
worthy of remembrance through all succeeding 
ages, 

A Great number of the students attended 
conference in Salt Lake City, many made a 
visit home. 

Tur two days vacation for conference, result- 
ed in only ninety-eight students being absent 
last Wednesday morning. 

Reoentiy A. C. Luad, 91, of Ephraim acci- 
dentally ran a singletree hook into the instep of 

_his right foot, tearing it in a frightful manner. 


‘‘Ma, de fiziology says yere dat de human 
body am imposed of free-fourths watah.” 
‘‘Waal, yo’ bettah mosey off to school, an get 
outen dat hot sun, ur fust ting yo’ know yo’ 
be ‘‘vaporatin.” ’ 


| ILDEST Bovk STORE ' Goop TREATMENT 


pot NERO AND RELIABLE oem 
MM YOUNG Ao 
oh 4 


STUDENTS’ SUPPLIES, 
ALSO DEALERS IN 


hlass, China and Silverware,e-——=~ 


Wagons, Buggies and Farm Implements, 
‘White Sewing Machines, Groceries and Notions. 


Wi CRAY & CO. 


Goin G. Davies, 


oe 


o— 
oo 


* 
* 


——_ 


* 


AGENT 


% 


“Juneniie fashesclan’” Publishing Comsany, 
Sells All the Ceurch Baoks. 


Bibles, Testaments, Historical and Poetical Works, &e 


We Solicits Orders and Las always a LargeStock 
of Haoks, 
6 | AST S511 STREET, Provo City. 


a nt a a rr ee me ne ce en 


‘THIS SPACE RESERVED 


POR 


FARRER BROS. & GO. 


CARRY FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES, MISSES AND GENTS SHOES, DRESS 
GOODS AND TRIMMINGS. 


Material for Ladies’ Fancy Work at Lowest Possible 
Prices. Call and See us. 


4th and’ J Street 


PROVO. 


32 THE NORMAL, 


‘Fin is a great victor who conquers self.” | 
Ves ee te taught as though you taught | 
em not. — FRANKLIN. 
To be good company for ourselves we must Soma DE NTISTSE= ae 
store our minds with useful knowledge. [issay Have ali modern instruments for the practice of 
in General Mienlogy Jast Wednesday: OPERATIVE AND PROSTHETIC DENTISTRY. 
Tat Normal class is solarge thatithadto| = | 
be divided into three sections in order to be|4 pificial Crowns A SPEEA Ey 


photographed. and Bridge Wark 
Fourteen hundred and fifty-five dollars worth 
of stock in. the Student’s Loan Association of SpPeciaL RATEs TO STUDENTS AND TEACHERS. 


Utah have been subscribed by Salt Lake parties. 
Tue car of furniture for the new building 
will arrive in Provo next Wednesday or Thurs- 


day on the R. G. W. track. 
Tue class in Standard Geography numbers GRUGKR Y ( (| 
103. ind j in E Uiy 


Mind journeys in Europe have been en- 
gaged in for some time past. 
A DROP: review was sprung on the class in U. 


S. History, which showed the members the “9 2 ° 
necessity of cultivating the representative fac-| @ EU Kinds oft kc Poce ries. 
ulties . ‘ 

Ir was rumored that one of the leading officers 
of the Business Journal declared to have nothing 
to do with the paper unless he got a certain 
office. He got it. 

A “apy member of grammur wishes to know J. AB. BOSHAR RD, MGR 
why Americans ats opposed oh theory) v0 es Alfred Gardiner. D. C. Waid. Jno. H. Wooden 
tion without representation, when their practice 
is to tax woman and refuse them representation. 


‘ 
Miss Farnswortrn and Miss Thurman were GARDI INER; WV Al D & Co. 


both nominated for Literary editor on the Busi- WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
ness Journal. It rather nonplussed the stu- | ; 
dents when called upon to vote for their choice | Ba ke rs & Confectioners, 
as both candidates were very will qualified, and 
popular also. Lowest Prices to B. Y. A. Students. 

Goods Delivered to All Parts of the City 


LOU, 1h RYO). + 
PANK BULLDING, i= - rrovo. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Call and see us and we will treat you right. 


* 


By private letter from Thomas John, now 
studying in U. of M. at Ann Arbor, we learn 


that entrance ‘‘exams” are passed and solid lect- No. 83 North J Street 
ure work has begun. Three hundred and six stu- P 
dents were enrolled in the freshmen law class. | PROVO CITY, - : s UTAH. 


Brothers John and Richard Lyman are rooming | - 

together at 7, Wilmot St. . o 
‘¢¢T am a tanner,’ bold Arthur reply’d, >| W EB & TAFT 
‘In Nottingham long I have wrought; 


And if thou’lt come there, I vow and swear, WHOLESALE © RETAIL, GROCERIKS, 


I will tan thy hide for nought.’ ” 


‘‘ Lordamerey, good fellow,’ said jolly Robin, Fish, Game atid Produce, 
Since thou art so kind and free; oe 
And if thou wilt tan my hide for nought Foreign and Domestic Fruita, 


I will do as much for thee.’” 


The above will give the flavor of Robin Hood 
poetry as recently studied in the Literatare 
class. CrOve Clu, “ “ Utah. 


et Ee 


NO, 28 CENTRE STREET, 


